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ABSTRACT 

A 

is 'staffed 



is 'sxaiiea by 5H 2 research specialist s,j*bw i^jl^^vj-^c j.^^. w^««ua.vy*^ 
^ervices solely 'to the legislative tunction of the United State^ 
government. The Congressional Reference* Division and seven subject 
divisicn^Sh-American Law Division, Economic Division, Education ^nd 
Public wlrfare Division, Environmental and Natural Resources Folicy 
Division, Foreign. Aff-airs Defense Division, Government Division, and 
the Science Policy Research Division--ar e available for inquiry. 
Additionally, the Lanquage Services Section is available for foreign 
lanauage translations, and a^ libr^^ty services division maintains a 
retrospective filing system of previous research to aid subject 
specialists and "minimiTie ' the time length of searches. CRS services 
are available to any member of Congress or 'staff assistant seeking 
information and currently support 2,000 inquiries per day. The report 
details the operations of these services and discusses some of the 
difficulties and limitations faced by CRS. (RAA) 
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. it 

The Congressional Research Service works exclusively for 
the Congress, conducting research, analyzing legislation, and 
providing information at the request of committees. Mem- 
bers, and their staffs. 

The Service makes such research available, without parti- 
san bias, in many forms including studies, reports, compila- 
tions, digests, and background briefings. Upon request, CKS 
assists committees in analyzing legislative proposals and 
issueST^d in assessing the possible effects of U^ese proposals 
and their alternatives. The Ser^ce's senior specialists knd 
subject analysts are also available for personal consultations 
in their respective fields of expertise. , 
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Summary ^ 

This report presents a brief overview of the 
organization and funqtions of the Congressional Research 
Service and its research and information activities in 
support of the Congress, More detailed information on 
the budget, 8f:affing, and workload of the Service V. 
appears in its annual report to the Joint Committee on 
the Library. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES ;X)NGRESS 



Like every other legislative body in the world, the 

IK 

Aiaerican Congress frets over its inability to secure the informa- 
tion it needs to govern wisely. Its Members know the ^distress 
of all legislators over the increasing- number of decisions 
lo be made, each' concerning matters of the utmost complexii:y 
and usally involving highly technical, intricately related 
courses of action,., The frustrations of in^equate information 
are severe enough in the parliamentary form of gtivernment 
where at least the majority party is the ^ "government" • They 
are doubly magnified in the tripartite structure,of the 
United States where the separation of powers is spelled 
out by t:he Constitution and jealously guarded by each successive . 
generation of lawmakers. Here, where the increasing amount 
of legislation is generated by executive branch (itself 

five hundred tinges larger than the legislative, and represented 
i^ every community in tne^land) , the Congress is asked to approve 
OP reject, pass or modify, increase or limit thousands of the 
most complicated pieces of legislation without the equivalent 
of the bJreaucr acy avail able to the President . Congress refuses 
to yield its legislative role to the Executive, but ic must X 



1/ From ^'Library Services to the Legislature; a symposiufa", pre- 
pared at the request of the New South Wales Parliamentary Li^^^ry, 
Sydney, Australia. All statistics and organizational mater]y^t ^ 
revised as of November 8, 1978. ^ * ^ 
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struggle constantly to retain some degree of parity in the infor- 
mation sources of technical convpetence on whict^ its judgment will 
be based. It cannot hope to match ttie n umber of specialists avail- 
able to the- ^President and the executive departments, but it does 
attempt to ecfual them in the' quality of the expertise which it 
builds into its cong.ressional offices^nd committee staffs, and 
into its Congressional Research Service. 

i 

The Congressional Research Service (the "CRS" as it is 

known in the congressional establishment) was founded in 1914 and 

\ 

has since grown steadily in staff and in Che demands Congress has 

I 

made upon it. In the fiscal' year ending September 30, 1978, the/ 
Service responded to more than 300,000 congressional -.inquir ies 
The answers were provided ^ its 542 research specialists, supported 
by an additional 314 clerical and administrative personnel. An 
"inquiry"' — which -statistically is a single strike — may be as 
simple as .a question on the population of California or as complex 
as a study of the possible ways to pjovid.e medical care to tne 
aged. The one required a few seconds by a researcher: the other 
occupied three analysts for a period of six months. 

The development of such a research organization followed 
a path similar to that experienced by many of the governrtients of 
tne West. ^In 1800, the Congress created a small working library 
to assist itaelf in governing the Nation. The Library grew in 
scope throughout the years until its collections became so great 
they were, in^fact, The National Librajry, and by the early 1900' s 
the Library staff had become so -involved in the complexities of 
operating a general research institution that the Congress fel>t the 



\ 
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need for a/ special department of the Library whicn would concentrate 

' / - . " • ' ■ 

solely on/matters of legislative interest. 

Through the years of trial and error, plus the ever-present 
need for jmore and more specialized knowledge, the>Service has ^reached 



its' present form of organization. It now attempts to house a diver- 
sity of suDject specialists who match the spectrum of congressional 
''nefeds- Its professionals are all college graduates, the majo.rity 
-with adv^ji^;,eddegrees . Ti^ey provide services solely to the Congress 
.(i*e., no work iq done for the executive, the judiciary, or directly 
for the public), and they work closely with congressional Members 
and staffs as legislation /is developed' i'n^^^^ach subject field. 

Some feeling of tne scope of the- expertise available can be 
seen in the method by which an inquiry is assigned to one of the seven 
subject divisions of tne Service* • 

When a request or query is made of the CRS, the staff of 

f 

its Ihquiry Recording Unit first^asks the question, *'Is this of^6U(5h 
nature that the answer is purely factual? Will it appear in a book, ^ 
in a previously prepared CRS report, or in orve of the Servicers : 
infor^Pyion files?" If so , the inquiry is sent immediately %p the 
Congresfsional Reference Divi^sion where a* group of 64 reference and 
informat^ion specialist? will respond to the inquiry- Working from 
a typical public library reference collection and the Servi^^ 
materials on national affairs, this division handles in excess of 
192>000 inquiries a year. Fifty percent of tnese are answered eitker 
•'while the asker waits" or during the day of their receipt; ninety 
percent are answered within twenty- four hours. 

■ ■ ' \ 
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* , • If . qn th^ other hand, the incoming inquiry is oX such 
nature thdt 'it. , will require the preparation of a report ^ the pro- 
jection of statistics , >the analysis of the pros' and. co^ns .of 'an- 
lis/sue, or ahy ^ul^ject-'priente^ research, it will^blj^ sei^t to one 
o*f thjfe research, divisions, ^These, no'ted alphabetically with 'a 
very short statement^of their pri^e obligatiorvs demonstrate 
the apeLQtfpm of /specializations from which the recorder wilL/ 
choose : / ; . - * . 

* The American . L^lw Divisipn. has 47^staff attorneys who^^ . 

deal Vith the legal aspects of all publi-c ^policy issues, with 
special expertise in such fields , as el ectipn law, international 
law, tax law, conflicts of interest , congr^es-sional ethics, civil 
i:ights, Ladian, law, eipjrironmental law, antitmxst , criminal 



law, parliamentary law, admnistrative l^w,, and the right^s', 
prijj^ileges , and iami unities of Members of Congress. The Division 
aljso prepares such continuing pubJlicatiDns as the ''Digest of 

» r 

Public general Bills" v t;he •'FederAl.-Stal;e . JElection Law Survey", 
ai^d the "Constitution of the United St at«s,V Anal.ysi8 /ind 
Interpretation-" , _ 

The staf;E of the EcQnomic^. pivisioti includes 58 
researchers whose skills and backgiround cover the fie-l^^of 
money and banking, international trade, industrial organization, 
labor, cpmraunicationis housing, urban, development , transportation, 
and commerce, * , 

The Educatio'n and" Public Welfare Division's 54 researchers 
serve in the fields of soc ial- security , "public, health , crime, 
itnmisration, veterans affairs, welfare, and education. 
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Thfi.' Environmental and Natural Resources Policy Divisipn 
• tiaa 3& *t)r43'fes8ional8 and is concerned with the governmental role in 
water resources , agriculture , mining, forestry, energy resources,' 
oceans, and air and water pollution. 

The Foreign Affairs and National Defense Division has 
56 research 'staff members aV^anged in a miniature State Department, 
of "desks" " a Western European, Latin American, Southeast Asian, 
e tc . , with separate sections for Regional Issues , Global Issues , 

• J 

and Policy Management I'^^ties, 

The Government Division, with 53 research employees, is 
.divided into six principal sections: one provides information on 

/ ' . . ' 

Congress; the second deals with executive branch organization and 

/ ' ■ ' ' ■ ' \ 

^dmitvistration J the third covers government operations and 

/ , ' 1 - ^. X . . . > 

personnel; tha fourth pursues Research in the areas oxNLj yil ^r ights 

/ ■ ■ ... ' 

md equal opportunity; the fifth responds to inquiries ooncernxng 

politics, history, and territories; and the sixth is concerned 
with pi anning , development , and survey research^ 

The Science Policy Research Divisiojx aids Congress in 
the evaluation of Fedferal progt^ams relating to- space, atomic 
energy, oceanography , 'computer technology, research in medicine 
and the life sciences , and government Support of scienOi1^ic 
development and professional education. The division has 33/ 
BcienyLsts on its staff. 

The Language .Services Section' of the Office of Assign- 
ment^,^ Reference, and Special Services provides foreign language 
translations to. the Congress (1,530 in 1978 involving iS 
different languages). ^ 



Finally, distributed throughoijt the ^erv.ice are the 
Senior Specialist positions. Their role and subjiect-^jBiC^ecializai 
are described by statute, and the positions are filled with 
nationally recognized experts who, as a rule, have published widely 
and have had extensive careers outside the CRS - either in govern- 
ment , on the campus, or in private business. Frequently their 
experience nas been in all three areas. The Senior Specialists 
positions cover the following fields: Agriculture, American Govern- 
ment and* Public Administration, American Public Law, Conservation 
and Energy, Education, Engineering and Public Works, Environmental 
Policy, futures. Housing, fncome Maintfjnance , International Affairs, 

r 

International EconomicsV Labor', Life Science^, Mineral and 
Regulatory Economics, National Defense, Ocean Policy, Price 
Economic^, Public Administration, Science and Technology, Social " 
Welfare, Soviet Economics, Soviet Affairs, Sp^ce and Traasportation 
Technology, Taxation and Fiscal Policy, and Transportation. 

With the exception Senior Specialists, each .^ubject 

. . . . I . 

division IS organized in a comparable manner. At the top will be 

the^Chief of the Division, who will be a senior analyst witH both 

a broad experience background in the field of the division's 

responsibility (e.g, , a general economist, an attorney, a scientist, 

etc.)^ as well as a s.pec ial ist in some particular aspect of the 

division's work* (e.g., an expert in corporate finance, ^a specialist 

in torts^ an oceanographer , etc J, The Chief will be supported by 

an Assi45tant Chief (who is skilled in one of the division's subject 

specialities), an administrative' secretary , and from six to ten 

typists, depending on the size of the division and its workload. 

10 
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Within the division* 6 specialized staff will be Vertical 
responsibilities. For example, in -the field of housing, the Service 
has five persons. The Housing Senior Specialist wiy. prepare the 
highest level/of studies bearing on. legislative problems ,^ will assist 
with commitftfe hearings, a'nd provide consultative service as 
requested • Tljie others in the -unit will be housing economijst s^w'ith 
advanced profes^onal degrees who .will provide speciaTized assist- 
ance. At peak workload- in the spring, an apprentice or genera].ist 
in the field ( probably cmly r'efently g'taduated with a baccalaureate' 
degree) will frequently be\added on a temporary baAs to handle 
the less sophisticated requests. There will be several such units 
in each division, carrying in .sum, the total divisional subject 
responsj.bil ity . ' 

A Member of Congress or staff assistant wishing to make 
an inquiry of the CRS phones a single number which automatically 
places the call with one of sixteen full-time inquiry recorders! 
This, person' conducts the intervie^w with the inquirer, determines 
what the question is, records' the inquiry, and passes the request 
to Che unit supervisor, the Coordinator of Research, ^he Coordi- 
nator, on the basis of the subject involved, the known workload of 
the divi sion^ , th^ expertise of^the personnel available, etc., 
assigns the inquiry to .a specific subject division. Here, the ^ ^ 
appropriate Divi^sion Chief considers the skills and workload of ^ 
that division s staff, and assigns thre inquiry to a researcher. 
The researchei; proceeds to answer the inquiry using techniques 
to be explained below,, and returns the reply to Che Chief* The 
Chief approves or modif ies,"the response, and the reply is sent 

f ' - ft? * 
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to the congressional office. In this manner, over half of 

all CRS inquiries are answered within, the^ day they are received. 

r 

The Service is currently receiving in excess of 2,000 calls 
a day during the legislative sess^n.^ « 
Such speed and quantity does not imply ^hopefully) a 



/ s 



superficial response, Kut rather one that was ^ticipated and 
one for which the mechanics of\re'search had /already been reduced 
to a minimum. This is achieved b^^limip^atiivg the majority of / 
the usual steps in ^ research -proj ect/ searching the literature 

' ^ ■ ' • / '■ • ■ • L 

on the subject, accumulating the' tp^ter lal for the xnquirer . / The 
Congressional Research Service^^^t tempts to minimize these labors 
through the use of its Library Services Division, made up of 21 

professional librarians and 50 paraprofessional and clerical 

» < " * f- 

assistants,. These specialists maintain "a massive filing syji^em ' 

^to which all^the past research of j:he- Service is arranged by- 

subject antj' preserved , into which the contents of nine daily 

newspapers are classified and filed each day., and into which 

4,000 magazines are clipped and filed ' as cuttings. This content, 
V ^* * . ' * 

' ' . - * *• - • ■' ' 

plus the addition of enormous quantities of documents and 

pamphlets .from the Nation's governmental and lobby presses, 

» " • 

results in a system which brings together in a single spot aome 
3,000 different subj ect s each arranged chronologically and avail- 
able for insta^it use. The. specialist can then begin immediately 
on a summary or analysis, or — if the literature is sufficient 
in itself — '""can employ the various photocopying devices in the 
Service to copy and forward the material to the Member, a^ once* , 

^ • ' : ■ : . ■ • ' 



♦ Similarly, when' a topic is generating general legislative 
interest , .one of the earliest inquiries received on the 'qul?ject is' 

answered with a ajjnua^ry of the problem-, a description of past 

^ - . ' < " " 

governmental' activi-lies , and alter natrive solutions for the f uture 

• ^ )' 
ft '.'>■• ' ' 

This r§ply will, then be duplicated in quantities from 350 to as many 
' a«-J5,OCtO copies in anticipation of further inqu-iries. Such stpck- 

% . ■ . . ' \ ■ ..^ ' ^• : ■ 

pl'lingand storage^ of course ^ permits faster response^ 

• * ^ ' ' - • : . ■ • ■■ • ' • . r 

To^res^ate these ' alternatives i a researcher may ^ansyer - 

. r . • • 

a^congressional' inquir.y ^ great number of' ways, each depending 
'on what is mo 9^tV. appropriate to \t;hel|ubject\matter. and which will- 
be most u8efx>l to the Member, - The forTii and nature of thfc Service's 
assistance must be geared to its intended, ."purpose.. Given the sasse 
subject matter, the response will vary considerably if the end 
result ij? to 'be published as a committee print, if it is to be 
jwed in examining witnesses at a committee hearing, if it is to 

: ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ I'- 

brief a Member^ prior to an' appearance before a committee , to be 
used in floor d^ate, or. if it is to form a part of an addr||ps to 
be given in the home district. Thus the researcher may elect to' 
reply to the question simply by telephoning the answer to the 
Member* drawing on personal knowledge of the subject. The answer • 
may be found in one of the Library of Congress 18 million volumes 
and photocopied, abstracted, or loaned to the congressional office, 
A writtifipi report, analysis, or survey may be prepared or the 
factual portions of an address drafted, . A -kit of material from 

duplicate copies of reports, documents, or photocopied articles 

/ < ^ 

may be assembled.. Or the researcher may go personally to the 

. . . ^ " . • \ ' /' " 

inquiring Member or committee and consult with them on the matter — 
. i ■ 

. • ■■/ 
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an^ ^uch a conrtsul tstAon can be .as shrtrt as a conversation or as 

'long^ as a^series ^f'hear,ings extending through the greater part- 
is ' ^ * , ^ . . . / ^ ' ' . ^ ■ • 
^'of t/hei legislative session. . 

Jj>. ' ' a'ddition -to such ♦intiividual ly. tailored replies, the 

S^^rvise i^royrdes.^oncinuing tools ' which^assist the Hember^^th' 

ttj^er daily f Low oi xleg^islation," It prepares- a ''Digest of Public ^ 

^en^r^j. Bi'lls^/ which identifies each new piepe ot^ legislation 

introduced in either; Hoytsre . Th« ^'Bill Digest * pr/Dvides an abstract 

■ \ .V'v • • / ... > 

of anach bill, keeps tracJt^of the s-tatus of its progress throu'gh 

* » 

Lhe Congress, kti,eps a list of bills by the names of the Members 
who antjoduce them, and contains an index of the legislation by . 
subiect - • ^' " A * * ^ 

A second legis lat ive -aid , "Major L^i^fVation of\the 
VOongress" appears .monthly and traces onUyf the 600-700 most active^ 
leces of legislation. It identifies' commit tee ^c tivity , amend-^ 




ments, and the progress of these major bills and provides phe 
" , " '''' •* 

l^ublic Law number,' when 'ieniac ted . - , » 

Finally, thne Service sends each Member each month a 

list of the major studies done by -the Service, so the congressional 

office^ can know whiit has been newly prepared and what is currently 

^ stockpile^ in. the CRS on major congressio'nal issue's. At any one 

time, over a thousand such studies are in print and available, ' 

During the>.past 60 years, the mission and purpose of 

the^ S^vice has progressed through three rather clear-cut stages 

which may be of interest to other legis^lative support organizations 

From 1914 to 1946, the then Legislative Reference Service (LRS) 

was essentially a library operation with a librarian staff, 

- • • , 14 . 
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primarily committed to the location and transmittal of data - 

reiierence work.; This^was used increasingly by the Congress and 

' became an accepted source of legislative in^ortnat ion » support . 

y:he enorra6us demands' placed on Government by World War 

« 

' II and'the post-war and reconstruction period demonstr'atec| con- 

« • • • 

gressional need for much g;reater, subject expertise so that,, in 

the . Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, additional staff with 

- increased specialization was made available to Memtwitrs' personal 

stafis and given to the liRSl Th^ iRS w^s . instructed to act as a 

pool of e:jpertise and told'to bring together "staff trained in 

specific .areas which, could be drawn on by both Members and 

committees. The resoLlts of' the 1946 Act were to shift the pre-- 

dominant staff from librarians to subject specialists and to add 

^ pro and con stupes, comparative analyses, and subjects-oriented 

reports to continued information support. 

Twenty years after the Legislative Reorganization Act, 

the Congres's again re-examined its informational needs, and in a 

4 

new Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970 greatly enlarged the 
LRS's mandate and*^mission. During the hearinglS bn the Act,, apd- 
ultimately in the final report, it was made clear that th-e new 
instruct ions .were based on three -premises : I. In order for \^ 
Congress to sustain its constitutional role and maintain any- kind 
of parity with the e-xecutive and judicial branches, it must have 
adequate' information- II. The information must come from a legis- 
lative source, detached, ^objective, without a cause to sell- 
III, Congress should have direct access to its own separate 
research agency, staffed with a pool of. independent subject experts 
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, From this came an\ endorsement pf the purpose and pro-- • 

* J, , ' • , ' 

cedi^res developed .un4rer the .^1 946- Ac t and four changes oi: extensions 

. . . ' ) ' 

in previQus instructions. ' - 

First, superficialH^y t;riviar but, representing the whole 

thrust of the new plan, the Legislative , Reference Service name was ' 

changed to that pf the Congressional Resejarcji Service-, Legislaycive 

Q-ould be State; cptigVessional wais pqlely Federal. Reference implied 

identifying it; in stored- material ; research iniplied bringing skilled 

» V • ' * . > . ' 

thought to b^ar On the meaningtof the xnformatiop found. The 

requirements of in-depth policy analysis were spelled out. 

, Secd^tid , the new Service's o,bl ignitions to committees were 

unjjlerscqred . ^.^^ ^7 l.^w, the Service was tp maintain continuous 

liaisoti with all committee memberships audi statjEs,* At the beginning 

, ■ ■ ;■■ \' "' • , • . . ■ - ,' • 

of eac^ npV Congress. j>t was to. provide eacJhi' committee with a list 

w ... 

of all the programs and, activities falling .under each committee's 
juripdictipn which were. due to expo^re dAiring the coming sessions* 
Siip.ili^rl,y , at the opening of each Congress , the Service was to 
identify policy areas which each pommitteet. might profitably consider 
in the coming months. In so many words , the CRS was to assist 

x^ommittees with the- analysis and evaluation pf legislative proposals 

\ 

toXhelp them in determining the advisj^bility of such proposals \; 



b^^^estimat 



ing the probable' results. and pf alternatives- to them, " 
and to ^valuatp "alternative methods of accomplishing the goals of 
such proposals. ', ^ 

Third,. the Service was instructed, to prepare '^purpose 
and effect reports on any legislative measures/ which were scheduled 
for hearings.' These were to be^ descriptions of ''relevant measures- 
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previously introduced in the Congress and a recitati 



action taken theretofore by or within t^e Congress 
the measure • . / . 



Foufth and' finally, the Ac t^ directed the /L^^rarian |pf 
Congre'88 to "encourage and asai/st' th^ Service /in toicrlfonnxng it 

■ ' ■ / / '-111 ' I, 

work, and to grant it comp]/ete te.search indepcndeiici 
maxxmum admini«trative independence." The C^S is* pjl^eaently 
implementing -these directives, and both new «ta£f aJnd new pifoced- 




iw itaff a[nd n 
I their intent. 

J lh It 

In general, the system workfl^^w*!^' 1 and tjhe steady 



ures are being brought to bear to achieve 



uninterrupte^d growth of the demands madef on/ thei Service seems 



r 



and 



to attest to its usefulness to the Congresajp Nevertheless, 
it has its limitations and its problemp' ^ 

The most obvious difficulty ^'sj o le ,8l|ared by any 
successful go<rernj(nentflil activity. In thje fCJi 8^1 of the more c^erio 
research studies, there is rarely enoufgtt/ 1 ime 
the quality of answer the staff is capaole of 



)r staff to provide^ 
loing. The demands |' 



u 



made' on the Service rise every year at m far greater rate than 
possible to provide researchers to 'copfe with them. In the 30 j 
years between 1947 and 1977, the annual , receipt of inquiries had 
risen 1,190 percent, while the staf'f h^d iqicreased only 317 percent 

Siii^ilarly, the constant? struggle to secure effective 
communication between the legis/lators and the CRS specialists will 
be recognized by anyon^ dealirig in public information services. 
What does the Member reajtl v/need? How can the- Service^ respond most 
effectively?' Does it '^r 6v indeed does the Member ' — really under^ 
Stand what is required? / All these' problems' seem to be universal. 
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By tl^e same token, the concept of Iegis3f2tive research 
has its limitations. It must not be forced beyond its legitimate 
role- The Congressional Research Service is not an investigative 
agency. Investigation must be limited to the committees of tfye 
Legislature. * 

The Service does not and should not recommend courses 
of action. It endeavors to identify such choices and to the best ' 
of' its ability, attempts to state the apparent strengths and 
weaknesses of t^he alternatives — but it must be' the legislator 
who makes the decision. The Service takes no posttion regarding . 
which is the better solution to a dilemma, and researcher who 
attempts to plead a cause is inappropriate to our staff. 

Similarly, the corollary to the above limitations must 
be total absence of partisanship. We will do no research on the 
political activity of another Member of the Legislature; our staff 
member s_^ while expected to take part in the professional 'activities 
of their speciality ,^must not engage in advocacy of one side or 
the other of a public issue. The Service then "sees itself as the 
ag^nt of the Legislature in sebciring and transmitting infonnatioh — 
hopefully identifying truth to the best of its'ability — frolj whiph 

the members of the Legislature will make decisions of action It 
/ ' ' ' ' ' % 

endeavors to preserve its good name s^) the representation of ali% 

parties can say on the floors of the Congress, "The Congressional 

Research Service says,.'.-' and at least that part of the debate will 

•feeet with a minimum of challenge. The near impossibility of this 

state is self-evident, but the struggle to maintain'it is the' most,, 

potent force in thehigh motivation and dedication of CRS staff. 
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